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To 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 


LETTER I. 


Qn some of the subjects of his Letters to Sir 
Francis Burdett and to the Lord Mayor, 
and on the base conduct of the Borough- 
mongers, with regard to Spanish Ame- 
vi0a. 


North-Hempstead, Long-Island, 6:h Nov. 1817. 


My pear Sir, 

The packet which you have been so 
kind as to send me is very valuable .in it- 
self, and will, | hope, not become useless 
mn my hands, but, in my estimation, it is 
doubly valuable as coming from you. 

1 nave read attentively your letters, 
addressed to Sir Francis Burdett, and 
published in the Statesman of the 12th, 
13th, and 21st of August last ; and also 
your Milt rs addressed to the Lord Mayor 
andpublished by Mr. Hone in June or 
July last. 
go | find nothing new here ; for talent and 
knowledge mark all you write and all you 
say. Nor am I at all struck by the ardent 
zeal, the devotion to country which are 
here apparent in every line ; but, I do not 
find here a great deal of novelty in your 


As far as talent and knowledge 


mode of -assailing the Banditti; and ! 
have to return you my particular thanks 
for the great mass of lege constitutional 


knowledge, contained in these letters, in 
which thanks I am joined by my Sons; 
for, they are sensible of the great help, 
which you have herein afforded them in 
the pursuit of their studies, and I am 
sure, that this help will greatly contri- 
bute to their means of being able to assist 
us in demolishing the despotism, which 
now oppresses anid degrades our beloved 
country. I would recommend to every 
one, and especially to all the young men, 
to read the Letters above mentioned. 
Thus you go on, in spite of dangers 
and in spite of age, to sow the seeds of 
useful knowledge and of national freee 
dom ; and, when I think of the wonders 
ful efforts you have made, and the not less 
wonderful effects you have produced; 
when I think of these, and of the im- 
mense benefits to our country from your 
bright example ; when I think of these, 
how am I to think without indignation of 
Coronet Marne having been selected for 
Coventry and Mr. Brovucuam for West- 
minster ? I know you willsay: ‘ Never 
“‘ think of me. Nevermind me. Think 
‘ only of the cause.” But, how are we 
to think of the cause separately from 
you? If your knowledge, your talent, 
your devotion. to the cause, qualified as 
you are in all other respects, are not 
sufficient to put you before Col. Maine 
and Mr. Brougham, how is that cause 
ever to succeed? You are proving to 
the world the ignorance as well as the 
political. turpitude of this unprincipled 
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lawyer; you are doing this in Letters 
addressed to Sir Francis Burdett; and, 
in the face of all this, Sir Francis is- call- 
ing that Lawyer his ‘‘ learned and honour- 
able friend;’’ and, as you well know, 
there was a settled scheme for palming 
this same lawyer upon the City of West- 
minster. My dear sir, let not your mo- 
desty and disimterestedness induce you 
to believe, or to hope, that those who 
can endeavour to seat this man .in parlia- 
ment to your seclusion, are, in any eflec- 
tual way. labouring for the cause. 

We want a Reform of the Parliament. 
Why do we ? Because we want the peo- 
ple to be fully and fairly represented. 
Why do we wish this ? Because we want 
the Commons’ House to contain men 
willing as well as able, to support the 
rights and to take care of the interests of 
the nation. This is what we want a Re- 
form for. We do not ask for it as some- 
thing to please our theoretical fancies. 
We seek in a Reform practical and solid 
good. And, what is the main object of 
your Letters to the worthy Lord Mayor ? 
Why to show what a set of influenced 
and insignificant things now have the 
power to ruin and enslave us. If our 
Reform would put into parliament such 
men only as Colonel Maine and Mr. 
Brovenam, what good would a Reform 
do us? Can we, then, allow, that it is 
right to endeavour to put such men in 
now ; to fill with such men the two or 
three seats that the People have really 
any thing to do in filling? It is not of the 
form, but of the substance, of the present 
thing, of which we complain. If such 
men as you were now chosen ; if the rot- 





ten Boroughs were to return such’ men 
as you, aud were not to return poor sticks 
(as the Lancashire people call them) and 
unprincipled and rapacious clever men, 
we should care little about Reform. But, 
we know, that wholesome fruit cannot 
come from roots and trunks and branches 
of poison ; and, therefore, we want a Re- 
form. If we were asked, whether we 
wantany thing more than a state of things, 
which would ensure the election of men like 
you, we should all exclaim, no! not 
Well, then, why are you ~ ot in the House 
of Commons? Why, at any rate, are you 
not, as a matter of course, talked of as the 
successor of Lornp Cocnranse, if the death 
of his Lordship’s father, or any other ac- 
cidental circumstance, should leave his 
lordship’s seat vacant ? 

If my Lorp Cocurane should go to 
South America, as for the reasons by-and- 
by to be given, I think he certainly will, 
he will resign his seat of course ; and, 
then, I trust, we sha‘! hear no more of 
any lawyers or Colonels or ancient kings 
having the folly to attempt to shut you 
out of that place, where you are able to 
serve us so essentially. The Westmin- 
ster Rump Committee have affected to 
think you too old. You are young enough 
to write with more constitutional and legis- 
lative learning, with more power of rea- 
soning and more force of language, than 
any man amongst all the legions of the 
Boroughmongers. Youare young enough 
to perform more labour with the pen 
than any man that ever lived. You are 
young enough to begin, every day of your 
life, long before the rising of the sun, and 
to labour till the morning-snorers are 
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again in their beds. 
enough to answer, with the punctuality 
of a counting-house, a hundred letters 
in a week, by way of episode in*your 
other labours. You are young enough 
for all this ; and, you would, if in parlia- 
ment, have been young to defend the 
Reformers and to prevent their being 
dungeoned and gagged ;. you are quite 
young enough for all this. But, alas! 
You are too old to be the colleague of Sir 
Francis Burdett ! 

The insolence of this pretext is more 
But, 
upon this subject, I will, in my next num- 
ber, make an appeal directly to the true- 
hearted and enlightened people of. West- 
minster ; and will take the liberty to give 
them and the Reformers in general my 
Opinion as to the active and open means, 
which may immediately be put in prac- 
tise to secure your ‘election, whenever 
another opportunity shall occur, whether 
from an accidental circumstance, or, from 
a dissolution of the Parliament. | 

In the meanwhile let me pride myself 
a little on the circumstance, that while I 
was complaining here of the Bill not hav- 
ing been proposed by Sir Francis, you 
were making the same complaint in Eng- 
land; and, if you have abstained from 
direct and expressed_censure, and. con- 
fined yourself to censure clearly implied, 
while I have bestowed on this flagrant 
neglect of duty the censure it manifestly 
deserves, this difference in our mode of 
proceeding has arisen from the circum- 
stance, that you, when-you wrote, enter- 
tained a hope, which I did not entertain, 
and, in which respect, 1 unfortunately 
was but teo right-in my opinion. You 


You are young 


offensive even than its baseness. 





expressed your hore, at the conclusion 
of your last letter to the Lord Mayor, 
that Sir Francis would, before the close 
of the Session, move for leave to bring in 
a Bill. The Session closed, however, 
and no such motion was made! And never, 
in my opinion, will that motion be made 
by him; for,.if the time for his doing it 
was not last winter, when, in the name 
of common sense, is that time to arrive ? 

Your observations on Sir Francis’s mo- 
tion for a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the Representation of the people 
are short, but they hit the point precise- 
ly. You tell the Lord Mayor, what, in- 
deed, we all well knew, that the motion 
was unnecessary. And, indeed, it was 
worse than unnecessary ; for it was mis- 
chievous. The motion was opposed by 
** only four members for rotten boroughs, 
‘and by Lord Milton;” for he is the 
heir to six or seven of those ‘sinks of 
Corruption,” of which you speak. Very 
true ; but, was not even this.a greater 
degree of respect than the motion me- 
rited ? T:he Ministers observed their con- 
tempt. of the motion by staying away; 
and, leaving their principles out of the 
question, they acted very properly. I 
see by a remark in the newspapers, that 
Lorp CocHranNe was not present on the 
day ofthis motion. This may be so, or 
not. But, would you, Sir, have been 
present without protesting against the 
motion? I think you would not. I am 
sure, that I should not; for, if that moe 


tion. was,proper, you and Sir Francis and . 
every man. of us have, for years past, . 


been most vile and seditious libellers of 


the Honourable House. There was not - 


the smallest pretext for the motion, as 
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eming from Sir Francis ; while it wis 
“gure to be injurious; because it mani- 
festly argued a doubt of the necessity and 
justice of our demands for Reform. Sir 
Joun Nicuon argued well when he said : 
“*as it as not dented that some alteration 
‘*may be expedient, it is incumbent on 
‘* those, who propose the alterations, to 
** show, that they will cure the evil com- 
** plained of.” On this you very justly 
remark, that a Bill would have obviated 
this sort of opposition. Who would give 
| way if the assailant was resolved not to 
come to closer quarters than a motion for 
inguiry ? It is a cowardly garrison in- 
deed, who hang out the white flag before 
the besiegers have ventured to break 
ground. Ridiculous as was the summon- 
ing of the Tower by Castes and his 
brother spies, it was not more ridiculous 
than the idea of attacking the Borough- 
faction by the means of motions for in- 
quiry ; and that, too, at the end of a 
score or two of years of such motions. 
You express, in your letters to the 
Lord Mayor, your hope, that, before the 
end of the Session, Sir Francis will bring 
forward his Bill. 


disappointed. 


This hope has been 
If you could infuse your 
soul into some Member of Parliament, we 
should not live long without seeing a 
Bill ; but, until you can do this, or can 
find some one with such a soul, the thing 
will never be done. You know well, 
Sir, that this subject of the Bill was dis- 
eussed most fully long before the Parlia- 
ment met. You know well, that the 


idea of a Committee of Inquiry was 
scouted as ridiculous and mischievous. 
You know well, that you expected the 
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the opening of the- Parliament. You 
know well, that you confidently relied, that 
Str Francis would, on the very first day 
of the session, give notice for that day 
month, of a motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the Reform of the Commons’ House. 
You know, that you spoke of this with 
as much confidence as if the thing had 
been settled on by legal contracts. We 
will not speak here of any thing that has 
passed in private, if, indeed, the word 
private can be applicable to such a trans- 
Let us confine ourselves to no- 
toriously public transactions. Can it be 
deemed, then, that, by a paper, signed by 


action. 


Sir Francis himself, and circulated with 
his consent and approbation, DEPUTIES 
were called together, to consult on the 
| draft of a Bill, to be proposed to Parlia- 
;ment during the then ensuing session ? 
Can it be denied, that these Deputies did 
meet ? Can it be denied, that Sir Fran- 


cis’s brother was associated with you in 





laying before the Deputies so met the 
Heads of a Bill. Can it be denied, that 
the Deputies came to a regular determi- 
nation as to the sort of Bill which they 
wished for; and- can it be denied, that 
they came to a resolution, that, as to the 
details of the Bill, they had so entire a 
confidence in the wisdom and integrity of 
Sir Francis, that they were willing to 
leave that matter wholly to him ? 

After this, who could have expected 
any thing short of a Bill? What, Sir! 
Was it not the settled opinion, that the 
long procrastination as to a Bill had done 
infinite mischief? For years and years 
the-enemies of Reform had been asking 
what it was that we wanted? They had 





Bill to be moved for in one month from 


been asking for our plan. Lord Minton | 
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said, that he wished to come to close quar- 
ters with us. 


NoveMBER 


The People were quite 
ready for close quarters ; but their Com- 
mander wanted another game at long- 
shot ; another twenty years of procras- 
tination and of useless and pointless talk. 
A Bill was, as you well know, regarded 
as necessary to keep the people united 
and to keep them tranquil, even in case 
of failure. For, when once the Bill had 
been moved for, it would have had a 
Parliamentary existence. 
been printed. 


It would have 
It would have been a sub- 
ject of discussion everywhere. It would 
have daily gained friends; because our 
foes would no longer have been able to 
The false 
alarm about revolutionary projects would 
have been put an end to. The Bill, 
though rejected, would have been a ral- 


misrepresent our designs. 


lying point. Our future petitions would’ 


have been clear, short, and simple, be- 
cause we should have had nothing to pray 
for but the adoption of the Bill. All this 
was so manifest, that there had been no 
sort of hesitation in proposing and pro- 
mising (as far as promises, in such cases, 
are ever made) to act accordingly. And 
yet, when it came to the pinch, though 
every day’s events rendered a Bill more 
and more necessary, no_ Bill was moved 
for; and, again | say, that, by Sir Fran- 
cis, no Bill ever will be moved for. 

Let us suppose, Sir, you to have been 
a Member of Parliament instead of Sir 
Francis. What would haye been your 
conduct, and what its probable effects ? 
On the first day of the session, and the 
instant the Speaker took the Chair, you 
would have risen, and given notice, for 


that day month, of a motion for leave to 
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bring in a Bill for the Reform of the Com- 
mon’s House. 1 will not ask here what. 
your conduct would have been, while the 
vipers were calumniating us. All the 
world knows, that you must have been — 
stricken dead, before you could have re- 
mained silent or have restrained your in- 
dignation atthe attempts which were mani- 
festly about to. be made. But, with the 
prospect of a Bill coming before them at 
the end of a month, do you think that our 
base calumniators could have beenso bold? 
Well, at the end of the month, and before 
the Bourbon system was in motion, your 
Bill would have been before the public. 
All men would have already seen what 
it was that we wanted. Discussion, in the 
House and out of it, would have taken 
place. Discussion is sure to aid the cause 
of truth. ‘The people, seeing distinctly 
the precise thing, for which we prayed, 
would have beefi strengthened in their 
opinions, and their efforts would have in- 
creased. Reformers not so able to ex- 
press as to think, would have had an 
answer to all questions relating to their 
views. The impression on the public mind 
would have been deep and lasting, because 
the opinions would have had a fair foun- 
dation. The people would have rallied 
round the Bill ; and, though it might have 
been rejected, it would still have been in 
existence, and would have encouraged 
hope, and tended to produce patience and 
forbearance. Those, who were undecid- 
ed, owing to the fears, which the tyrants 
had excited of our having revolutionary 
views, would have decided for us, when 
they saw, as they must have seen, 
that we had no such views. The prin- 
ciples and the provisions of the Bill would 
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have shown, not only precisely what we 
wanted, but as you well observe, in show- 
ing what we did want, they would have 
shown what we did not want. My opinion 
is, that, if you had been in parliament, we 
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but, that hope having wholly disappeared, 


ought the people to be deprived of the 


benefit of a precise knowledge of what 
was intended to be moved for? The Bill 


actually moved for in the House would 


should have seen no Bourbon system, and, | have been best ; but, that we cannot have. 
if we had failed in obtaining our Reform} The next best thing is to let the world 
then, we should have acquired a degree | see what it was that we really did want ; 
of support that would, at no distant day, ‘and, I am far from supposing that the good 
have carried us through. effect will be much less now, than it would 

But, Sir, why not publish this Bill NOW? have been if the Bill had been brought 
I must confess, that 1 can see no one rea- forward in the manner which we wished 
son against it, while I see a multitude of and fully expected and that we had a right 
reasons for it. Every body knows, that the fully to expect. All the reasons for 
drawing of the Bill was left to you. And, moving for leave to bring in a Bill apply 
to whom else should it have been leit ? to the publishing of that Bill now, with 
Who was there that had a fourth part of this addition, that now the world will see 
your knowledge of Constitutional Law ? | what it is that the Spies and dealers in 


- Who was there that possessed a fourth 
part of your experience ? Who was there 
that was armed like you with all the 
means of defending every principle and 


every provision of sacha Bill? Who was 


human blood have been employed to pre- 
vent. ‘There must be a general election 
before it be long; and, small as is the 


power of any portion of the people to 





instruct those who call themselves their 


there, in whom every man reposed so en- | representatives, it is not to be believed, 


tire a confidence, not only as to integrity that some of them, in the less enslaved 
but as to talent? Who was there, that, ‘cities and towns, will not call upon can- 
over and over again, and for years and | didates to endeavour to restore thé coun- 
years, had thought of every part of the try to freedom. I expect corruption, 
subject, however minute, and who was bribery and outrage, heretofore unheard 


ready with an answer to every objection | 
that could possibly be raised ? If the mil- 
lions of Reformers, in the three kingdoms, 
could have been asked, man by man, 
‘¢ who shall draw the Bill? Every man 
of them would have said, ‘‘ Major Cart- 
wright.” 

Now, is it not wrong to suffer this Bill 
to lie any longer in your bureau ? It was 
right to keep it there as long as there 
was anv hope of its being presented to, 





er moved for in, the House of Commons ; 


of; but, still some men will speak out 
under the sanction of a privilege, which 


(for this once) will have an appearance 


of being respected. Now, there are can- 
didates enough, who will pretend, that 
they are for Reform ; but, by Reform, they 
will, when chosen, explain that they did 
not mean our ‘‘ wild projects.” With the 
Bill in their minds, the people will have 
a test ready for all candidates. ‘* Will you 
saove for, or will you support, Major Cart. 


wright’s Bill?” Here is something too 
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definite to be shuffled out of; and we 
shall know our men at once. | 

I protest, as I always have protested, 
dgainst acting upon any hope of inducing 
persons to join us by accommodating our 
plans and language to what they are 
pleased to denominate ‘ moderation.” 
You have, on so many occasions, so ad- 
mirably exposed the folly, or the fraud, 
of this pretended moderation, that I will 
not dwell upon it here ; and, all that I 
shall take the liberty to suggest on the 
subject of hopes of bringing over men, is, 
that we ought not, by that hope, to be in- 
duced to delay doing any thing which is 
naturally calculated to confirm the opi- 
nions and increase the energy of those 
I knew well, that 
it was not in the power of all the fair 


who are now with us. 


promises, of all the coaxing, all the 
wheedling, which frightened fraud has at 
its command, to induce you to abandon 
one single fraction of principle. You have 
_ been tried, in this respect, in all sorts of 
ways. ‘There is no art, which has not 
been put in practice to make you yielda 





something. When in the witness-box, on 
the trials of Messrs. Tooxe and Harpy, 
you were asked by the Attorney Gene- 
ral, ‘‘ whether you, an English gentleman 
of ancient and most respectable family, 
could possibly agree in opinion about Re- 
form with Mr. Tooke.”—‘“ No: for Mr. 
Tooxe does not go so far as Universal suf- 
frage, and I do.’—This has been your 
course. Neither coaxing nor bullying 
has ever made you budge an inch from 
principle. And, it is this course pursued 
by you, at all times, in all seasons, and 
under all circumstances, which has kept 
the cause from perishing. You have al- 





ways kept your standard hoisted; and 
this has been the principal cause of thé 
exertion of all that talent and energy 
which have recently appeared. 

I am, therefore, not at all afraid of your 
being induced (even if half the House 
were to offer themselves) to give up oné 
particle of principle. 1 know you nevér 
will. But, I also am well acquainted 
with your modesty and your personal 
complaisance ; and I may be permit- 
ted to fear, that these may induce you 
to defer the doing of some things, which 
you yourself think ought to be done, and 
especially, if, in the doing of these things, 
there can possibly be room for your sup- 
posing that even the enemies of our li- 
berty may ascribe your actions to motives 
The purity of your 
patriotism ; your unparalleled disinte- 
restedness; these have been of great 
weight. They have done great good to 
the cause, not only with the lustre which 
it has thus received from the just reputa+ 
tion of its leader, but by the example thus 


of self-gratification. 


given to others. Yet, these qualities, 


excellent and rare as they are, may, in 
some cases, prove injurious to the cause 
itself. Indeed, such has been their effect 
by the keeping of you out of that House, 
where you could have rendered the 
cause so much service ; but, I hope and 
trust, that no feelings of the kind, of 
which I have just spoken, will operate to 
prevent the publication of your Bill. 
That this may be done with as much 
good effect as possible, the publication 
should be in a form to reach the eye of 
ihe whole people, and, therefore, it 
should be made in the hated ‘* Cheap Pub- 
lication.”? Others, I dare’ say, will be glad 
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to avail themselves of such an opportu- 


nity of enhancing the value of their works 


but, if this should not be the case, I here- 
by request the Publisher of the Register to 
receive from you the Manuscript, to cause 
the contents to be published in the Regis- 
ter, and to aflord you every means of cor- 
recting the Press. As the thing must be 
a whole, and must, on no account, be se- 
parated ; as the whole must be contained 
in one single Register ; as the whole of a 


Bill (necessarily Jong) cannot be contain- 
ed-in one single Register; and, as the 
repetitions and redundancies, required in 
an Act of Parliament, will not be neces- 
sary to a clear understanding oi the mat- 
ter, it will be best to insert an Abstract 
of the Bill, feamed, as to its length, to suit 
the space which it is te occupy, 

I hope you will agree with me in opi- 
nion upon this subject. Even last win- 
ter, it was the earnest wish of many very 
able as well as very zealous men, that 
this step ought then to be taken, even 
before they knew, that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett would not move for leave to bring in 
the Bill, They were very impatient to 
gee our case truly, fully, and distinctly 
stated. They well knew what was in- 
tended ; but, daily experience taught 
them, that the nation at large had but an 
imperfect knowledge as to the applica- 
gion, or the mode of applying, our prin- 
ciples, though every one, except he 
were a born ideot, must know what were 
the principles themselves. These gen- 
tlemen were certainly right. They 
saw how important it was to make our 
ease fully known ; and, they were re- 
- gtrained from making open complaints on 
the subject only by their reliance on see- 
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the space of a few weeks. Now, how- 
ever, when that reliance has been prov- 
ed to have. been groundless; now, 
when we have been abandoned where 
we had a right to look for gallant 
and even a desperate defence; now, 
when even credulity itself can no longer 
look with hope to that quarter, sufier 
me, Sir, in the name of the calumniated 
and insulted Reformers, to call upon you 
to prove to the world, that that which 
we wished to be proposed to the House, 
had in it nothing that was ‘ mad,” 
‘$s wild,” ‘* seditious” or ** blasphemous.” 
As to the Bill being, at any future 
time, proposed to the House, that will 
depend upon who shall be in the House ; 
and, indeed, if all sense, or all- spirit, 
has not departed from the country, we 
shall see you in that House to propose your 
own Bill. That is what I want to see, 
1 would gladly see others there to sup- 
port and assist you ; but, it is you, first 
of all, that I want to see in that place; ~ 
and not Colonel Marne, Mr. Brovenam, 
or ‘* the descendant of the last Kings, of 
‘* freland.” If this trio should fail the 
Nominators for Westminster, | wonder 
whither those profound and public-spi- 
rited gentlemen will next cast their eyes! 
What will they do ? I should not at all 
wonder, if they were to propose the 
German who is Lieutenant-Colonel to 
the 10th Light Dragoons. Let us hope, 
however, that before an election shall 
come on in Westmiaster, the good and 
enlightened men of that city will see the 
necessity of picking out a man for them- 
selves ; and, in that case, I ‘am very 
certain, that their chocie will fall upon 
you. With regard to one thing, howes 


’ 








ing the Bill moved for in the House in 
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ver, I am resolved ; and that is, if I am 
at home, when the next election for 
Westminster takes place (as it is proba- 
ble I shall), Sir Francis never shall be 
re-elected without my publickly demand- 
‘ing his reasons for not moving for the 
Bill, and also his reasons for not second- 
ing the amendment of Lord Cochrane, 
or, for not making a similar motion him- 
self. | 

It is quite useless, my dear Sir, for 
us to place any dependence here any 
longer, unless we come to something 
specific, something positive, something 
public, which cannot be retracted. We 
put tests to every body else, and we see 
the want of it here. We do not aska 
man what he thinks of our cause, but 
what he will do for that cause. From an 
advertizement, which I see in the Morn- 
inc Curonicie of the 27th of Septem- 
ber, I am led to suppose that Sir Fran- 
cis looked upon it as being made a PUP- 
PET to be called upon to do certain 
things in Parliament. The advertize- 
ment is that of a Letter to the Baronet, 
of which the contents or heads, are gi- 
ven in the advertizement, amongst which 
heads are these: ,“ Sir Francis, on the 
*“* first day of the Session, arrives at his 
** own house from Leicestershire.—Af- 
‘* terwards goes to the Honse of Com- 
*« mons.—He himself states that the mo- 
‘** tion of Lord Cochrane was submitted 
‘** to him.—Expresses why he was ab- 
‘* sent on the Motion, and protests a- 
** gainst being used as a PUPPET.— 
‘* Lord Cochrane absent on Sir Fran- 
‘* cis’s Motion.—Why Sir Francis is Eng- 
‘* land’s hope.” | 

Aye ! | should like very much to be 
treated to this why! And I am not in 
charity with those who ought to have sent 
it me. Because, ** England’s hope,” se- 
riously used, are words of most interest- 
ing import. It-was a very pretty toast 





at a dinner ; but, uttered in sober seri- 
ousness, uttered in a pamphlet, and ut- 
tered now, the words do indeed require’ 
a ** why’? and a pretty satisfactory why too. 
The author of this pamphlet may have 
come to the knowledge of something 
which Sir Francis intends to do, in-order 
to justify the use of this appellation ; but, 
if | may judge from what he has done, 
during the last twelve months, I can, 1 
must confess, see very little ground for 
an eulogium too hyperbolical to find q 
place in prose composition. 
phlet may be in verse, perhaps ; and theng 
I can, of course, have no right to de- 
mand reasons for any of its assertions. 

I am commenting on this pamphiet 
without having seen it, and, of course, I 
may wholly mistake its contents. But, 
I shall take the heads, and proceed upon 
the supposition that the contents are such 
and such. It is said, then, that Sir Fran- 
cis, on the day of the opening of the 
Session, “ arrived at his house from 
‘* Leicestershire, and afterwards went to 


‘* the House of Commons.” I had said, ~ 


that he came ina post-chaise from Leices- 
tershire to the door of the House with- 
out going to his own house. Well, and 
what then ? supposing him to have gone 
to his own house, what does that make ”? 


How does that alter the case? There 


are plenty of witnesses to prove, that he 
was not at home, or, at least, that he 
was not at home to the Reformers with rolls 
of petitions, so late as three o’clock of that 
day. His stepping out of the chaise into 
his own house, for a moment, does not 
alter the case, except for the worse ; for, 
if he did alight at his own house, why 
did he not call on you on the way to the 
House of Commons, agreeably to the terms 
of a letter from him, which you read toa 
number of the bearers of petitions ? In- 
deed, his not calling upon you was ex- 
cused upon the-ground of his not having 
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had time, he having, as we were told, 
been foo late, and having been forced to 
hurry down to the House in his post- 
chaise. Perhaps the. Pamphlet, as it pro- 
mises to tell me why Sir Francis is Eng- 
Jand’s hope, may also iell me why Sir 
Francis was so late in coming from Leices- 
tershire ; and, I wish it may tell me 
this; for, I have never been ableto dis- 
cover any but one reason for it; in which 
respect | was of opinion with every one 
of the Reformers, whom I conversed 
with. Our excellentfriend, Mr. Hume, 
whom I saw the other day, and who has 
brought hither his family and fortune, 
resolved that neither should remain un- 
der the grasp of the Borough extortion- 
ers and tyrants, asked you, when he 
came up to town, where Sir Francis was. 
You told him he was in Leicestershire. 


** In Leicestershire !’’ exclaimed he, 
at 


what does he do there ?—He has an 
estate there.” —‘* Aye, and [ have my 
affairs in Lancashire ; but, lam here.” 
— This was the language of all the gen- 


sé 
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tlemen from the country. They were 
surprized when they came, and disgust- 
ed long before they went away. 

The Author of the Pamphlet says, in 
his list of heads: ‘* Sir Francis himself 
‘* states, that Lord Cochrane’s motion 
** was submitted to him.’? Well then, 
no other person needs state the fact ; 
but, this is the frst that I have heard of 
his having stated it. But, we are told, 
that ‘* Sir Francis explaias WHY he 
‘* was absent on the motion, and pro- 
‘* tests against his being used as a PUP- 
*¢ PET.” Let us keep things a little dis- 
tinct here ; for the matter is very im- 
portant, 

ist. He acknowledges that the a- 
mendment was submitted to him 

2nd. He explains why he was abseni 
when it was put. 

3rd. He protests against being used 
as a Puppet. 
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This 1 take to be the only defence 
that will be set up; and a most sorry 
defence it is. Flying into a passion, and 
saying you don’t care, is a sure sign of a 
consciousness of having no reason to rest 
upon. Let any man of public spirit look 
at the Speech at the opening of the Ses- 
sion; let him there see the grossest 
calumnies on the Reformers; let him 
there see clearly pointed out dungeon 
and gagging Bills; let him then read the 
speeches of both factions, heaping all 
sorts of false charges and of foul asper- 
sions on the Reformers; let him hear 
this debate, these tirades of infamous 
falsehoods and base and cowardly abuse 
continue for two successive nights: let 
any honourable man witness this, and he 
will not ask, whether Sir Francis second- 
ed a motion in-our defence, or why he 
was absent from such seconding; but, 
such man will ask, whether Sir Francis 
was stricken dumb, or dead, when he 
hears, that he suffered the long, long 
debate, to go off without opening hes 
lips! Tobe sure, when the amendment 
was presented to him, his gomg away 
without waiting to second it tended to 
make his conduct the more decidedly 
bad; but, it was quite bad enough with- 
out this circumstance. Besides, he ad- 
vised Lord CocnraNne not to move the 
amendment! And yet he did nothing him- 
If Lord Cochrane had not made 
this attempt, we should have been mana- 
cled without one single soul breathing an 
accent in our defence. Sir Francis did 
not expect that Lord Cochrane would 
move the amendment. And what of 
that 2? We complain of his not having 
expected it ; we complain of his not being 
at hand to be ready for it; we complain 
of his not having thought it a matter of 
much greater importance than his Tower 
business, or than any thing he had ever 
had a hand in; we complain, in short, 


that he did nothing himself; that he en- 


self ! 














deavoured to prevail on his colleague to 
do nothing ; and, that the latter having 
persevered, he left him to shift for him- 
self, and thus contrived that the Re- 
formers,, including the very Deputies 
called together by himself, should be 


blackened by scores of foul tongues with- 


out having one word recorded on the 
Journals in their defence. 

It is not a little omission; it is not an 
instance of laziness or of indecision ; it is 
not want of being sufficiently alive to our 
injuries ; it is none of these that we com- 
plain of: it is of total silence ; total aban- 
donment. Sad indeed is the charge when 
Sir Francis Burdett’s conduct can stand 
in need of excuses: still more sad when 
pettishness and pretended anger are resort- 
ed to: sadder and sadder when recrimi- 
nation is lugged in head over heels ; but, 
saddest of all, when this recrimina- 
tion is destitute of all analogy, and-re- 
sembles the conduct of guilty and saucy 
domestics, .who, when. wholly unable to 
offer a defence, fly off into complaints 
on their part, and that, too, on matters, 
with regard to which they have never 
thought of complaining before. 

‘* He protests against being used as a 
“PUPPET.” I lay great stress on this, 
because this is. all that can or will. be 
said in defence of Sir Francis’s conduct. 
Defence it is none, any more than.Per- 
cival’s cry of Jacobin against Mr. Ma- 
docks was a defence of his conduct in par- 
taking in the sale of a seat. Defence it 
is none ; but, upon the supposition, that 
Sir Francis has made such a protest, | 
deem it worthy of particular notice. 

‘© A PUPPET !” Very well. Let us 
see, whether there could be any ground 
for.his supposing, or affecting to suppose, 
that there had, in the case of the amend- 
ment, been any attempt to make use of 
him as a puppet. Let us see, whether 
there was.any. ground for such a suppo- 
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sition. Sir Francis Burdett was elected 
for Westminster by the aid of a subscrip- 
tion. He was so elected because he was 
regarded as an undaunted advocate in the 
cause of Reform. During more than 
12 years, he has been calling upon the 
people to come forward to demand 


a Reform, and, during the same space, 


he has frequently reproached the peo- 
ple; and with great harshness, too, 
because they were so tardy, and disco- 
vered so little alacrity in obeying his 
call, At last the people came forward 
with about a million and a half of names 
signed to petitions. Corruption is alarm- 
ed. Sheis preparing to murder the per- 
sons who have come forward at Sir Fran- 
cis’s call. He moves neither tongue nor 
pen in their defence. He sits out two 
days debate, sees the chains forging, and 
holds his tongue. At last Lord Coch- 
rane submits a written amendment to 
him, the object of which is to defend 
the Reformers. He advises Lord Coch- 
rane not even to make the attempt. 


Lord Cochrane does it, however, and 


his colleague is not present to second 
the motion. Charged with all this, what 
does he say ? That he protests against 
being used as a puppet ! What, Sir! is 
a man a puppet when he remains firm to 
his engagements, and when he defends 
boldly those whom he has earnestly be- 
sought to do what they have done? Is 
such a mana puppet! But, it is being 
used as a puppet, perhaps, if he carry 
to the House and move a Bill or a reso- 
lution or an Address, or any thing else, 


|which has been drawn up by another man? 


Perhaps it is this which would make a 
man a puppet? Oh, no! Let us not 
banter on such-a subject. Sir Francis 
Burdett is not a fool; and he must be a 
downright fool before he will venture to 
say any such thing as this. At this rate 
the Ministers would all be puppets, for 
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they not only move for Bills, which they 
have not drawn, but which nine times out 
of ten, they have not even read. _Liver- 
pool and Sidmouth and the rest of them 
were, then, the puppets of Garrow and 
Shepherd, in the affair of the dungeon 
and gagging Bills. Nay, Garrow and 
Shepherd were the: puppets of their 
Clerks ; and as the Clerks could not have 
written without being kept alive by food 
and lodging and fire, they were puppets, 
to be sure, in the hands of some smoke- 
dried sybil in, or about, Chauncery Lane. 
Not to descend any further, here is a 
curious source of the Bourbon System! 
At this rate we are all puppets. You, 
Sir, are a puppet in my hands ; I ama 
puppet in your hands; andsoon. In 
short, it is a paltry pretended ground 
of complaint, that never had any founda- 
tion other than that of consideration of 
not having acted the manly and the faith- 
ful part. 

Perhaps, however, “* to be used as a 
puppet” meang.this: being induced to do 
that which we ourselves do not think ought 
to be done. This, indeed, has something 
more of reason than sense in it; but, even 
this will not answer the purpose. Where 
men have to act tn concert, they must, un- 
less they cease to act at all, sometimes give 
way to the opinions of others; or else, 
what could be the use of deliberation ? 
If there be any man, who has the pre- 
sumption to say, that the opinions of all 
other men shall yield to his opinions, such 
a man cannot be borne with. To act 
with such a man we must be slaves. Sir 
Francis has always professed to hold the 
opinion, that the people have a clear 
right not only to elect their Representa- 
tives, but to instruct them from time to 
time. What a puppet such a Representa- 
tive must be, who may be called upon to 
act in direct opposition to his own opi- 
nion! But, Sir Francis has not yet told us, 
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|that the motion of Lord Cochrane was 
contrary to his opinion. If he had fairly 
and honestly told us this, we should have 
understood him. and, at once demanded, 
his reasons. He has dealt in evastons. 
First, he was out in the gallery. That 
was not enough ; because why was he 
not in the House. Then he did not think 
it just to be found fault of for what he had 
not done. No, no! Mr Hunt did not 
find fault with him for what he had not 
done ; but for not having done that which 
he ought to have done! The very use of 
this sophistical, and, indeed, Jesuitical, 
phrase, was, of itseif a proof, that there 
was no defence to be made. Now, at 
last, he cries out, that we wanted to make 
a puppet of him! Well! But, this puppet 
making work must have been confined to 
a few; and he in order to show his high 
mindedness, abandons the whole million 
and a half of Reformers! | see you shake 
your head ! 

Moreover, if the puppet story be not 
all a mere pretence; if it be any thing 
better than Mrs. Slipslop’s ‘* marry-come- 
ups,’ when she wanted to pick a quarrel 
with her Lady ; if the puppet story be 
any thing better than this, or than the va- 
lour of the hero in the play, who was so 
extremely jealous of his independence, 
that he refused to fight, and quietly took 
a good caning, because he had been chal- 
lenged ; that is to say, urged to fight ; or, 
as Sir Francis might call it, attempted 
** to be used as a puppet.” If the puppet 
story be any thing more than this, surely 
we shall be permitted to ask, how it hap- 
pens, that such a complaint has never 
been made by Sir Francis, or by any one 
in his behalf, before ? He says, and has 
many times said, that he does not offer 
himself as a candidate. He says he is 


yore to be a Member of Parliament, 
He holds that his constituents have a 
right toinstruct him. Here, then, is pret» 
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ty puppet work! But how long has this 
puppet-idea had a place in his mind? 
Yes, my dear Sir, you may say, that all 
this is plain enough.. To you and me it 
is ; but, not to all the world. And, it 
must be plain to every body, before I 
have done with the subject. How long, 
then, again I ask, is it since this puppet 
idea was engendered? You and I can 
call to mind some things, Sir, which might 
have given birth to such an idea without 
any monstrous act of violence against rea- 
son and common sense. Sir Francis has 


¥ frequently said, that the law compelled 


him to be a Member for Westminster. 1 
always thought that this ‘* Nollo Episco- 
pali” was little suited to politics. But. 
at any rate, if the law really did compel 
him to be a Member for Westminster, 
there certainly was no law to compel him 
to get into a Grecian Carr, and to be drawn 
with Minerva at his back (long after the 
day of election) four or five miles through 
the streets of London! There was no 
compulsion of a legal kindhere. I thought, 
and I still think, that the exhibition was 
useful and proper. There was a little 
too much of refinement in it; but, really, 
after having quietly suffered himself to be 
jaunted about in this manner, without the 
least apparent suspicion of being ‘‘ used 
as a puppet,” it is a little extraordinary, 
that such extreme jealousy should, on 
this score, exist now. He did not appear 
to think himself used as a puppet, when 
the Middlesex crowds were dragging him 
to and from Brentford. He, in short, 
never started the idea, ’till he heard him- 
self accused of not having done that which 
I say, and which his undaunted accuser 
said, it was his duty to do. It was then 
and not ’till then, that the idea of puppet- 
tsm came into his mind. 

It is useless, my dear Sir, for you to 
feel regret at this examination ; and it is 
still more useless, if that be possible, for 
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| you to endeavour to heal these sores. 
They never can be healed, except by Sir 
Francis’s frank acknowledgment of error, 
and his distinct pledge to labour for the 
Reform that we propose, and for which 
‘the people petitioned The very men- 
tion, in the heads of the pamphlet which 
I have been noticing ; the very metition . 
here in the absence of Lord-Cochrane on” 
Sir Francis’s motion; this alone convinc- 
ed me, that we have nothing to expect: 
from the latter gentleman. It is another 
‘attempt at recrimination ; and, as you 
well know, that all the Reformers scout- 
ed the idea of such a motion as trifling, 
degrading and mischievous. [t was Lord 
Cochrane’s duty, if present, to have spo- 
ken of it as such. His Lordship, therefore, 
thought it prudent to be absent. Had ¥ 
been in his place, I should have been. 
present, and should have exposed all the 
folly and all the mischief of such a mo- 
tion. This attempt at recrimination is 
like. the puppet charge, totally destitute 
of all analogy. Bord Cochrane’s motion 
from which Sir Francis was absent, was a 
defence of the Reformers, and intended as 
the ground work of a stand against the 
Bourbon Bills. Sir Francis’s motion was” 
no defence, but a clear abandonment of 
us, by implying a doubt of the justice of our 
demands ; and, it was, too, brought on’ 
long and long-after we were dungeoned 
and gagged. But, at any rate, supposing 
Lord Cochrane to have neglected his du- 
ty, what does that say in defence of Sir 
Francis? If any thing, it makes against 
him ; for, what might any one be tempt- 
ed to do in the way of neglect, with the 
example of Sir Francis before his eyes ? 
To lament this falling back is uséless,” 
but to act upon the hope of bringing Sir 
Francis up again to the mark, is a great 
deal worse thun useless ; for then we shall 
give up those principles, by which we 





have gained, and by which alone we can 
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preserve, the hearty co-operation of all 
the sound and energetic part of the pev- 
ple. Will you give up the point of Uni- 
versal Suffrage ? Will you agree to de- 
prive of their right&§ more than one half 
of the people, and those people, too, who 
pay the largest portion of the taxes, and 
who really fight the battles of the country ? 
Will you say to the Journeymen and ‘La- 
bourers : ** You are too insignificant to be 
** allowed to vote ; but you shall, at all 
“times, be liable to be compelled to 
*‘ fight for the security of gentlemen’s 
** estates.” Will you say this? Excuse 
me for asking the question even in the 
way of figure, I know you never will 
say this ; and, how, then, are you to de- 
rive aid from Sir Francis, who, in mean- 
ing and in distinct proposals, says it all ; 
and who has said it, too, while the peti- 
tions of a million and a half of men pray- 
ed for the contrary. ! 

No: a separation must take place: it 
has taken place. It always has happen 
ed thus in every great public cause ; in 
every struggle against tyranny. Some 
men, very ardent for a while, become 
cool. They:drop off. They sometimes 
become opponents; and, then they are 
sure to accuse their former associates of 
going too far, of being too violent. It was 
thus in the days of the tyrant Stuarts; 
but, the cause jogged on ; and the tyrants 
were brought on their knees in the end. 
The Boroughmongers are acting the part 
now which the Stuarts acted in those days, 
and the end of the former will be very 
much like that of the latter, unless justice 
is done to the nation ina very short space 
of time. The defection of Sir Francis 
Burdett, who now calls our base calum- 
niator his ‘learned and _ honourable 


friend,” and who leaves your character, 


which had been aspersed by this impu- 
dent lawyer, to be manfully defended by 
my Lorp Grosvenor, who had never had 
the honour to know you personally, but 
who had heard your fame sounded in the 
nation’s unanimous voice: this defection, 
Sir, will be an incident in the history of 
this struggle; but it will have no effect as 
to the result, and it will daily become of 
less and less importance. Events and 
circumstances create men, and men, in 








their turn, create events and circumstan. 
ces. ‘This defection, by setting people 
to think ; by making them speut jreeiy; 
by leading to inquiries into what Sir 
Francis had really done, and what other 
men might and would have done, u they 
had been in his place: the delection wiil, 
by these means, create new men; While 
the people at large will, by the same 
imeans, be taught what sort of men it is 
that they can safely confide in; or 
rather, they will be taught, that they can 
safely confide in nothing but their own 
exertions and. wetchfulness, Vain indeed, 
vanity of vanities, is the thought, that 
the cause. depends tor success on Sir 
Francis Burdett, or on-any other man, 
| should, indeed, regard your death, at 
this time, as a very great national ca- 
lamity. But, if the nation’s cause could 
be supposed to depend upon even your 
life, a thing so uncertain would not be 
worth contending for. That man must 
have heard your precepts with a very 
inattentive ear, who would teel discou- 
raged by the death or the detection of 
any man. ‘To oppose us Sir Francis has 
no power. in the ranks of our enemies 
of either faction, he carriés a dagger of 
lath and prime without a charge. The 
People are to him what the hairs were to 
the son of Manoan. Deprived ot the 
People, he is frail as a rush; and with- 
out boldly contending for their rights, he 
cannot have the People. 

it was my intention to have remarked 
here at some length on the base conduct 
of the Boroughmongers with regard to 
Spanish America ; but, not having room, 
I must defer this task. This | do with 
the less regret, as | have sent forward, 
some time back, a Petition from myself to 
the Regent upon this most important sub- 
ject, which, unless instantly attended to 
in a proper manner, I have directed to be 
published, that the nation may clearly see 
how, in this new and striking instance, 
the interest, the honour, the present and 
future prosperity and the present and fu- 
ture safety and glory of the country and 
of the king’s family and crown, are all 
sacrificed to the particular interests of a 
band of Boroughmongers. In this Peti- 
tion I have clearly shown, that nothing 
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but the dread of the effects of free prin- 
ciples of government can possibly prevent 
the English government from instantly 
interfering. All sorts of advantages, and 
all of immense magnitude, are tendered 
to England in the Independence of Spa- 
nish America. 
will easily see that this is an event of 
very great importance ; but, your mind 
must haye it under undivided contempla- 
tion for some time, in order to he able to 
grasp it in all its extent. There is going 
to take place a new distinction of wealth 
and power amongst nations. If treason, 
base treason, do not prevail in England, 
she will fairly and honourably receive 
nine tenths of that wealth and power, the 
most oppressed in the world. And, is all 
this to be cast aside, lest Holy Alliances 
abroad and Passive Obedience at home 
should receive a deadly blow? If this 
should be the case, I shall hope to live to 
see the day, when | shall have an oppor- 
tunity of moulding my Petition into 4r- 
ticles of Impeachment ; not an opportuni- 
ty of talking of this; but, an opportunity 
ot doing at in good earnest 1 send you 
an Act, passed by the Congress of the 
United States, in March last, relative to 
the Spanish Colonial Revolution. You, 
who refused to serve in the Navy of your 
native country (in which Navy you had 
fought under Hawke) when that Navy 
was to be employed against the North 
American Colonists whom you regarded 
as men contending for their rights, will 
read this Act with great sorrow; and, 
while the fourth clause will leave no 
doubt in your mind as to the real olject 
of the whole Act, you will, with me, 
though thoroughly disposed to find apo- 
logies, be unable to discover, in any polt- 
cy, in any probabilities of future rivalship, 
grounds sufficient to justify the seeking 
for the accomplishment of that object. 
I am aware, my dear Sir, of the offence, 
which I shall, by this part of my labours, 
give to some persons in the United States ; 
and | foresee this, | assure you, with fee)- 
ings of great concern; because it was 
my anxious wish to avoid giving offence 
to any description of persons But, the 


,Old Norman maxim has always been 
mine: ‘‘ Fait ce qu'il faut, arrive ce 





You, who know so much, | 


*¢ wil pourra.” Which answers to what 
I have so often heard you pronounce: 
** Let us do our duty, and leave the rest to 
*‘ God.” I have chosen a Petition to the 
Prince as the Channel of my opinions 
upon this important subject; first, be- 
cause it was my duty to lay my opinions 
before him, he being the official Chief of 
the nation ; second, by insuring the actual 
delivery of the Petition to the Secretary 
of State, Il lay the ground for just accusa- 
tion against the Ministers, if they neglect 
their obvious duty in this respect; third, 
in a paper having this form and address, 
I was likely to be more careful, not only 
as to my language, but as to my state- 
ments and reasonings. It would be im- 
proper for me to publish the Petition here, 
because, until it has been presented to 
the Prince, or, at least, until it has been 
tendered to the Secretary of State, to 
publish it would be a mark of disrespect 
to the personage to whom it is addressed. 
But, [ shall have no objection to its being 
published here, by and by ; for I hope, I 
shall never put upon paper any thing, of 
which | ought to be ashamed. 

There are some things mentioned ia 
your letter, which [ must notice in a fu- 
ture Number. In the mean while I pray 
you to accept of my best thanks for your 
communications, and toremain well] as- 
sured, that my return to England, when- 
ever it shall happen, will lose much of its 
delight if unaccompanied with the pros- 
pect of again seeing you and of profiting 
from your society. All under my roof 
join me in those sentiments of friendship 
and respect, with which I remain 

Your faithful 
And most obedient servant, 
Wa. Cozserr. 


P. S. You tell me, that I may “ now 
return with perfect safety.’ Ihelieve so, 
thanks to the integrity and resolution of 
the Juries, who have balked the blood- 
hounds. indeed, I never feared any thing 
in the shape of a trial ; but, the exposure 
of the infamous spy-system has done as 
much as the Juries have done, The real 
traitors are caught in the teils of their own 
treason. The-very. Boroughmongers must 
tremble at the thought of a permunent de- 
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pendence on the bayonet. So that I should 
how have no apprehension of the dungeon ; 
because such an act of execrable despot- 
ism could not take place unless a aitlitary 
FLovernment were at once established ; and, 
when once the thing were wholly in the 
hands of our friends, the Soldiers, ! should 
look upon the day of justice as being 
close at hand.--But, here Jam in safety. and 
being now here, f will finish several works, 
which I have long since begun, and which, 
it 1 donot finish them now, fam sure! ne- 
ver shal]. It is, at present, my opinion, 
that | shall go home in about a year from 
this time ; But ifa general election should 
be expected, i do not know that | may 
not go sooner. If the electors of some 
city or town should think that they have 
the power to choose their Members, if 
they should see, at last, that stocks and 
stones are of no use in the seats of parlia- 
ment; if they should see, that the yea- 
and-no gentry are little better than stocks 
and stones ; if they should be weary of 
talkers and be desirous of having doers ; 
and if they should only say to me, that I 
should have an even chance ; in this case 
} would go home immediately. 1 shail, 
ina short time, offer myself in distinct 
terms to the people of a City in the mid- 
dle of England, to whom 1 am, in some 
degree pledged. | shall have, as yet, no 
very sanguine hopes of success. 
am ready. Conscious asl feel of my 
power to serve my country in the capaci- 


of Member of parliament, it is my duty | 


to offer myself, and to state specifickly 
what I will do if placed in that capacity 
There requires only about a dozen men 
of talent, industry, and perseverence, to 
make Corruption’s life miserable, to wor- 
ry the hag out of her senses, to drive her 
to cut her own throat, or, at least, to dis- 
gorge her plunder. But, nothing is to be 
done without industry. There is no use 
in loose talk, however fine and however 
loud. It must be do as well as talk, and 
all must be to the purpose. ‘There must 
be something to be remembered done al- 
most every day. The hag must have a 
blister stuck upon every part of her car- 
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leass. To do this would cost me very 
little trouble, as I have all the blisters 
ready prepared. Most of them I have had 
by me fora long while. They were got 
ready for other operators, who, from a 
want of uerves, or a want of industry and 
decision, have never used them, notwith- 
standing they solemnly promised to use 
every one of them. It has happened to ~ 
me, more than twenty times (how mang 
more I do not know. but | am sure, mere 
than twenty, and, | might say more. than 
a hundred) to be earnestly requested to get 
a blister ready ; aud, I had prepared it 
With infinite labour and care ; after I bad 
seen it taken away with all the apparent 
eagerness and haste to apply it; after all’ 
this, and after repeated exultations, on 
the part of the operators, as to the pro- 
mised effects of it; after all this, it has, 
more than a score of times, happened to 
me, never to hear another word of my 
blister! We have been, my dear Sir, in 
a bad habit: blisters should be applied 
by the same hands that prepare them; 
and, if the people of any city ortown 
should have a fancy to see mine applied, 
and {9.99¢ Corruption staring, jumping 
mad, they have only-to let me know their 
wish.—lHowever, there is one. thing, 





But, [| 


| ly. 


which, if I have life and health, 1 am re- 
solved to do, while. in this country: to 
write an account of the life, Labours and 
Death of that famous writer THOMAS 
PAINE, and, perhaps, to collect and re~ 
publish the whole of his writings complete 
in a Cheap form, and with some explane- 
tory notes to the Rights of Man part:cular- 
1 am here now upon the spot. I 
/have within my reach all the means of 
correct information. There are only 
Long Island Sound and a very few miles 
of land between me and the spot where 
he died. Justice to his memory, justice 
to the cause of freedom, jusiice to’ ithe 
country that gave him birta, justice tohis 
friends on both sides the Atlantic, demand 
at my hands an earnest endeavour to per- 
form this task in a manner worthy ot the 





subject. 
W.C. 
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